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FOREWORD 

✓ 


Interest has been expressed by miny educators in the program* 
erf higher education which are below the level erf the bachelor s 
degree and which provide some form of official recognition for the 
students who complete them. This publication describes the 
general characteristics of such programs and the extent to which 
they are offered by i ns ti ruuons erf higher education throughout 


the United States. 

The material presented in this status study will be of interest to 
persons who art responsible for planning and evaluating program* 
in their own institutions. It will also be of interest to chose con- 
cerned with overall trends in higher education and the possible 
implications with reference to our Nation's manpower resources 

The study was initiated by William R. Wood, formerly specialist 
for junior and community colleges and now vice president of the 
University erf Nevada, who designed and distributed the question- 
naire used to gather the data. Following Dr. Wood’s resignation 
from the Office erf Education, the dau were analyzed and the report 


was written by Alice Y. Scates. 


Ralph C. M. Fltnt, Asttnf, Dtrtcter 
Student Ptrsaimti Struct* Brunch 


Llotd E Bladcb, Assists^ Gemma siantr 
fat Hif,btr Edmcsttan 
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Part I— DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


Purpose 

The RAPID INCREASE in the number of junior colleges since tho turn 
of the century and the growing activity of 4-year institutions in other than 
degree programs provide dear evidence that this is an important area in 
higher education. - There is, however, a lack of overall information about 
what programs are being offered and where. 

Interest in this study c e nt e red on those programs which provide education 
beyond the' 12th year for individuals who — for a variety of reasons — do not 
want or need the traditional bachelor's degree program of 4 years. While 
the programs studied usually require a period of about 2 years, they cannot 
be identified solely by a specific length of time. Neither is it possible to 
identify them accurately as being of less than the bachelor's degree program 
in length, since some of them may span a period of the student’s time longer 
than that which would be required for him to earn the bachelor's degree. 
Perhaps the best way of defining the programs at which this study was 
aimed is to recognize that they usually represent work beyond high school 
graduation but that they do not reach the academic level marked by the 
bachelor's degree. 

The purpose of this study was to gather dam which would (1) describe 
the kind of programs being given and (2) identify the extent to which 
these programs are available in the various types of institutions and in the 
different geographical areas of the country. In describing the programs it 
was necessary to gather data on the number of programs offered, their length, 
their general content, the number of students participating, the kinds of 
academic recognition granted to those completing the programs, and the 
authority by which the institution panted such recognition. In iden- 
tifying the extent to which these programs woe offered, tabulations were 
made on the chronological development, the frequency with which they 
were offered by special kinds of institutions, the frequency with which they 
were found among different types of institutions, and their availability in 
tire various geographical areas of the country. 1 

i- 

Procedure 


Certain limitations were set on the programs to be included and on the 
institutions to which questionnaires would be sent. In view of the multi- 

1 
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tilde of adult education activities carried on today by institutions of higher 
education, this study was limited to those programs for which the institu- 
tion officially granted some form of academic recognition. This was d on e 
to eliminate the institutes, noncredit courses, and. other programs which 
carry no form of official recognition. 

The study was also limited to the institutions included in the Education 
Dirtctery JP53-54, Part 3, Higktr Education — g total of 1,851 schools. 1 In 
order to be included in the Directory, all of the schools met the following 
criteria: (l) Institution is accredited or a p pr o ved by a recognised nation- 
wide, State, regional, or professional accrediting agency or is operating 
under State control; or (2) institution is included because it s, a u di ts are 
accepted unconditionally (at foil value) by not fewer than three folly 
accredited institutions. 

Gathering data . — A double-postcard questionnaire Vas designed for gath- 
ering the data. The majority of the items required only brief responses 
which could be obtained from the registrar to whom the card was addressed. 
(A copy is included in Appendix A.) 

The questionnaires were sent in January 1954. Where the Directory listing 
for a particular institution showed definite administrative subdivisions-- 
branches or centers located away from the main campus — questionnaires 
woe sent also to these separately administered organizational units. The 
replies were later consolidated into a single response for each of the multiple 
institutions because most responses referred to the parent institution as the 
source of policy for the programs studied. 

f An unusually large response was received. After a form letter followup 
there was a total of 1,761 replies representing 95 percent of all institutions 
included. ^ 


Analysts . — In analyzing the data two major bases were used in order to 
best accomplish the major objectives of the study. The first basis far exam- 
ination of each set of data was the type of institution and the second was 
the geographic location. 

The institutions listed in the Directory fall into two major categories. 
The majority are 4-year colleges and universities. This category consists 
of all institutions which grant the traditional bachelor's, master's, or 
doctor’s degrees. The second major category, 2-year colleges and other 
post-secondary schools, includes junior or community eglkg y f and other 
schools offering 2 but less than 4 years of work beyond the JL2th grade. 
The various types of institutions within these two major entod iotk * are 
defined as follows: 

«% 

v “n wtwoen* tw ba ybyt a* 
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xNirmmoNB or moan. education 

f %■ 

4- YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


VmhmttHu are those insrirarioo* of Urge ao3 complex organization in which several 
professional tchool* and colleges (not exclusively technical) are incorporated within ' 
the administrative fra m ewor k of the institution. 

lAtrd mts tUUfpf are those iaititotiooi in which the principal stress is {dated on 'pro* 
gram* of general undergraduate education. 


Taacfwr « t/kgu are those insdadoes which are devoted primarily to the training of 
teachers and which me independent rather than being affiliated with a university. 

TadhsAgfe*/ mU are those insdtndoos in which the curricular emphasis is predo m- 
inantly directed to trehnic a l and science fields and which are independent rather than 
affiliated with a uqivcmty. • r ^., 


T b mU[»af m Ms are those insdtudona which offer programs spyiallaing in religion 
•nd*t<jlo*7^dwhki are independent. 


Orb* psfwitmd sd m lt are chore i n s d t nti o ns which offer programs directed to a single 
field of spccialiaa ri oo, inch as law or music, and which are independent. 


2-YEAR COLLEGES AND OTHER POST-SECONDARY 
^ SCHOOLS 

Jmitr mr ctmmsmity rslkpi are those iosricnriooa offering academic work beyond the 
high school level and frequeady including terminal -occupational work, also. On their 
own level they may offer a variety of programs comparable to the variety offered by 
noiventdes and liberal arts colleges. 

Nrrmtt stbtsls are chase insrienrioos offering work beyond the high school level to 
prepare students to teach. 

Tsd U kd mititwtu are those insri curious offering some form of technical training 
n s u s My directed toward qualifying the student for ooc of the suh-pro frw i o nal o ccnp arions. 

Orhrfu t jwaad a r v i stssf r are Anae fa a dt arirm a, including a irm apyfoltring in 
work, which offer some type of aoo-tochnical, occupational training. 

The other major basis ased in examining the dots was geographic loca- 
tion. The pattern used is the same as that established by the U. S. Boreaa 
of the Census. It groups the 48 States into 9 areas called divisions, each* 
luting a name generally descriptive of Its location. These 9 divisions are 
in turn grouped into the 4 major regions of the United States. The major 
region#, and the divisions included in each ore shown below. The list of 
States included in each division is given in Appendix B. r 

*-•&** DUisim Msfjm t DMmm 

Noarottr: New England Nona: Bare North Central 

Middle Atlantic West North Central 

•* -~' v - . i • M 
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4-year institutions business and secretarial science ranked highest, but in 
the 2-year institutions programs in general education were moat frequent, 
followed by science and business. 

A total of 48,820 students were reported by 878 institutions as having 
completed recognized programs in 1952-53. This is an average of 56 
students per school. The 4-year institutions account^flbr 18,241 students, 
an average of 40 per institution. (Forty-five percent of these students 
were in universities.) There were 30,579 students who completed programs 
in 2-year institutions, an average of 72 per school. 

.The term used to describe the kind of official recognition granted for 
about a third of all programs reported was “diploma/* and for another 
third it was “certificate.** More than half (53 percent) of the 4-year in- 
stitutions used the term “certificate.** In the 2-year institutions somewhat 
less than half (45 percent) used the term “degree.** 1 . _ 

• While there was considerable overlapping of the authorities cited for 
granting official recognition of short programs, those cited most frequently 
were State and/or local board regulation, faculty action, and original 
charter. In the 4-year institutions— of which the majority are private — 
faculty action was cited most frequently. In the 2-year institutions — of 
which a majority are public — State and/or local board regulation was 
cited most frequently. 

The increasing number of programs instituted in each decade since 1900 
indicated a strong trend among 4-year institutions toward offering more 
programs each year. More than half of the 4-year institutions offering 
short, recognized programs seem to have instituted them since 1940. 

The 4-year institutions located in the North Central States seemed to 
offer more programs in pr opo rtion to their number than did those in the -j 
other three regions. The North Central Region had 30 percent of all 4- \ 

year institutions and these accounted for 40 percent of all programs re- 
ported by such schools. In the Northeast Region, by contrast, there were 
27 percent of all 4-year institutions which accounted for only 20 percent^ 
of tire programs reported. 

These short, recognized progr am s were offered more frequet^ly by 4-year 
institutions under public control than under private control. Almost half 
(46 percent) of tire public 4-year colleges and universities offered them, bat 
only 37 percent of the private colleges did so. 

.There see med to be little difference in the 'detent of thit practice in in- 
stitutions attended predominantly by white or by Negro students. Among 
tire 4-year institutions there programs were offered by 39*pRcent of the 
schools ^attended predominantly by white students mod by 36 percent Of 
those at ended predominantly by Negroes. • * 

There programs were far more likely to be offered by coeducational in- 
stitotioQsghatt by institutions for men only, or for women only. In 4-year 
coedu c a tion al institutions 45 percent offered shaft programs but in 4-year 
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institutions for men only or for women only, there were bat 24 percent of- 
fering these programs. 

Among the various types of 4-year institutions in this category the prac- 
tice was most common among universities of which ghnost two-thirds 
offered short programs. Next came "other professional schools" among 
/ which slightly less than half did so. The practice was least common among 
teachers colleges, theological schools, technological schools, ami liberal am 
colleges, among which only about a third offered short, recognised programs. 

In terms of the geographic locations of 4-year institutions these programs 
were most common in the West North Central States sad the Mountain 
States where they were reported by approximately half of the schools. 
They were least common in the Middle Atlantic and the East South Central 
States where they were repo rted by only about one-fourth of thq 4-year 
institutions. 

When both 2-year and 4-year institutions were thrown together, the 
recognised programs woe found most frequently in the West North Central, 
the Mountain, and the Pacific States. They were found least often in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States. 

Backgr&tmd ■ • 


Nttd . — The rapid growth of educational programs above the level of high 
school graduation but below the bachelor's degree level has already been 
cited. They have had their origin hi the vast increase in man’s coral 
knowledge which is one of the most important factors in our present civil- 
isation. Stemming from this continually f*i*«g«ng and enlarging amount 
of knowledge which an individual most acquire in order to live saoccaribliy 
in his preseat environment have come corresponding changes in our educa- 
tional system sxid in the system of vocations through which we earn a living. 

In our educational system ode important chafe is the growing belief 
that there should be some measure of higher education for every individual 
in accordance with his ability to profit from it.* Since each year sees a 
greater number of students completing highschool and since dm belief in 
the benefits of education is so deeply entrenched in our society, there is s 
growing demand for higher education. A second change taking place in 
education is the general upgrading of educational attainment. Aa the 
amount of basic knowledge offered in the public schools increases, the 
^ vocational training formerly offered in the secondar y schools must often 

increase in husk knowledge is an increase in dm amount of spcriilistd 
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competition alro advance*. The result is that the various levels of occupa- 
riooal training have been steadily poshed further op in the educational 

scale.* 

In oar system of vocations through which individuals earn their livings 
there have been similar changes stemming from man's increasing knowl- 
edge. A host of what may be termed" intermediate vocations" has grown 
up. during recent years. These intermediate vocations require more tech- 
nical knowledge than is primded in high school but do not demand 4 
years of professional training. Fa* example, in the aircraft industry there 
is the radio electrician, in die automobile industry there is the paint and 
varnish technician, and in cite chemical industry there is the laboratory 

Because of the shortage of professional personnel, the demand for persons 
trained in these intermediate vocations is increasing. The trained aide is 
oeeded to relieve the prof es s ions I e ngineer of certain duties and the tech- 
nidan it in demand to relieve the dentist aid the physician. In the inter- 
mediate vocations there is also need for persons trained to handle ideas and 
to deal with people a well a to h a n dl e things. A factory supervisor 
needs some knowledge of psychology, science, sad history well as of 
production. 


m view of these changes it seems reasonable to assume that there is real 
need for the educational program beyond Ugh school but below the 
bachelor e degree level. There programs seem likely to increase in number 
snd importance. About 13 yea* ago Carl Seashore formulated a policy 
for education beyond high school a follows: ‘ ‘ The American policy should 
be to give higaer education to each individual somewhat in p r oport i on to 
iris natural ability and thus provide higher cultural education for every 
occupants so the extent that the expe nd i t ure can be "justified in tyrm« of 
the needs of the community, both economic and cultural." 4 
life need outlined above has been answered in part by technical schools, 
notmsl schools, junior or community colleges, 4-yesr colleges and univer- 
t mes, and even by graduate schools, Of primary importance are the junior 
or community colleges sad the 4 - year colleges and universities. 

Hiu mitti ilrrrfi/«iw. The concept of the junior or community college 
seems to have originated among chore engaged in higher education in the 
traditional 4-year colleges and universities. Some of the first attempts to 
cn*ttlh*e the idea appear in the addresses of Henry P. Tappan, president 
^AeOMTO ityotMichipn. a 1852; of V. W.Wrtl, 

w IM* end of da 

Ua»a»tt)r of Ulipoa,io 1905. Ale*. F. Unpe, p«*»or eStaS*** 
of Uluomi^ w«« abo Mm in fathering chi* concept ‘The thought 


<v,ma *.l 
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of study for the student to achieve the bachelor of arts degree. This is the 
pattern followed generally in this country since Harvard College first 
conferred the bachelor's degree in 1642. 

The origin of the tide “associate” has been traced back to the 1880’s 
in British colleges and universities. A handbook written in 1883 refers to 
all college degrees as "titles,” and it mentions the “associate” as a tide 
which had been introduced previously but which was granted by com- 
paratively few bodies. In at least three British institutions the “ associate” 
was awarded on the successful completion of a 2-year course of study. 

The first appearance of the associate degree in this country was at the 
University of Chicago, where it was authorized by the Board of Trustees 
in 1899 ami first conferred in 1900. President Harper, who referred to the 
"tide or degree of associate,” originally usedvthe term "university associ- 
ate” co designate graduates of the program. The completion erf the 

academic or junior college at Chica g o was marked by rhe granting 
<rf a certificate, and the students who received the certificate were g enera lly 
called associates. Although the official vote of the trustees designated it aa 
a degree, it wis usually referred to in practice as a title.' 

In 1918, after almost two decades, the use of the associate degree or tide 
was discontinued at the University of Chicago. The practice did not 
disappear, however. A 1931 repeat of^a survey of the State system of 
higher e d uc ation in Califmma made by the Carnegie Foundation stated that 
there was sufficient precedent for granting the tide of associate in arts to 
warrant its extension. It further stated that in 1928 there were 22 American 
public Junior colleges and 50 private junior colleges awarding this tide or 
degree • 

A special study of graduation practices in junior colleges was madr in 
1933. It showed that among 347 institutions 95 percent granted some form 
of degree, tide, diploma, or certificate — but there were 49 different desig- 
nations. There were 19 different types of degrees or tides of “associate" 
bring given. However, these were used by only 36 percent of the junior 
colleges participating in that study.* 

Under the leadership of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
which was founded in 1921, considerable progress has been made toward a 
more desirable degree erf uniformity in graduation practices. In 1935 a 
committee of the association recommended a form for a "certificate of 
graduation" for use in States where no form is prescribed by law. The 
certi fica te stated in part that the student "is granted thi« di ploma and is 
hereby recognised as an Associate in (arts or other department). 1 * 
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A Jtatrmcnc from the directory of American junior college nrmmanzej 
present practice regarding degrees granted for the completion of programs 

below the level of the bachelor's degree. The statement reads as follows: 

« »» 

Traditionally, tbe jamof college has offered the Associate Degree far the cn re pfcrio n oi 
two or sore fears' work. With progress shorter than two rears , cmthcates as y be 
awarded at completion, or, in certain fecial mens, a j— far college may offer a feorycar 
program for Which it is antbarfaed to gnat bachelor's degrees. At the rear time, in- 
sure wOos which dasti/f ebeaodvea primarily as sector colleges or anivenitfa* aaf offer 
programs far which they sward the ssao ci a te degree. However, the s sands re degree 11 
recognised primarily as a factor college d egr e e . 11 

« 

Prutmf statwj — It has already been pointed out that there is difficulty in 
defining the education*! program* about which this study wss designed 
to gather information. Not only do they vary in length sod content but 
also in purpose. However, it is essentially the purpose of the program 
which determines its other characteristics. 

These programs seem to have four different purposes, two of which fall 
in the category of “terminal" education with the other two in the category 
of “continuing" education. flhefty, the four purposes are as follows: 

1. The program may be designed to provide the general cdncaoon needed in p rodne e a 
socially intelligent individual — one who andencaade cffcalrei snrlal b e ha vi o r sad appre- 
ciates social vsiaes as Well sa adeaoic facts. (This pn e po e e t Warty s aggrsrs the 1-year 
terminal csrrkaJaa which m viewed by many af a fogies! mine ion of the secondary 
work given in high school 

L The program may he designed to provide epertalfard vocedoaal trim fag and) sj 
that needed by so X-ray technician or by so archiecrreral draJmaaa . f 

3. The program any be de s igned to provide tfrt fern port of the traditional bachelor's 
degree program and to prepare the iodividnal foe trindrr into s tegafor 4-year colfage or 
■iwniiy. 

4- The program any be d esigne d to provide whatever nvwi— l«g ed ne a boo is needed. 
This is s dear refection of the adult education re pres en t both an the belief that in order 
to live snccerefnlly in cm coostaotly changing democrat ic s o ci e t y tdocitioo renet be coo- 
dnaons cfarooghost Ufa. (la scon e npli s hi ag due o bj e tti v n of providiaglifrloog rdoritinn 
there can be no defiant paxtrrn far other content or l en g th of three. The offeriogs resy 
range in length from a few weeks so a program covering several y ears . The contest 
any deal with soy or every aspect of she overall o bje c t i v e s of edreesdoo in the areas of 
aclf-rea l tts ti o o, human relationships, eopiomk tfaie s c y, and civic itspanrebslity.) 

As wss suggested earlier, these programs are offered by s variety of in- 
stitutions. This study, however, hss been confined to the 2 major cate* 
gone* of higher education institutions — die 4-year colleges sad universities 
sod the 2-year colleges and other post-secondary schools. At the time of 
the study >this represen ted a total of 1,851 institutions of which 1334 w ere 
4-year colleges and universities and 317 were 2-year colleges or other post- 
secondary schools. Table 1 shows the geographic distribution of bofh 
major categories of institutions throughout the United States in relation 
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to the tou] population and to the td*J number erf full-time .rodents 

enrolled. „ - 

■» ^ 

Table 1 -Locadooi of 1 851 4- Year and 2- Year Higher Edu- 
cauon Inititntiom in the United States: 1953-M 
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No* 


New Euli 
dkXd 


MkWk Admac 
Norar Cmtui 


Btm North Centre] 
Wgk North Central 


Soot* 


South Atlantic 
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Wot Sooth Central 


Wwr 


Mountain. 

Pacific . 


Otnxroto Para. 
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P°P^- 
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Pcrcgm 

Q* 1953 
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caraU- 

mcnc** 

(Pull- 

tune) 

All 

iwaronoB* 
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Mmiom 

2-remr 
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ber 

** 
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5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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100.0 
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1*151 
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317 

100,0 

26.0 

27.5 
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24.0 
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27 5 

79 

15- 2 

6 1 
19.9 

7.0 
20 5 

151 

292 

t.2 

15.1 

$ 

9 5 
17 8 

24 

55 

4.6 

10 6 

29.4 
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29.8 
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30.1 
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9.2 

19.5 

8.7 

514 

2)7 
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12.8 

147 

155 

18.5 

11.6 

67 

82 

13.0 
15 9 

SI- 2 

m.5 

60) 

52.5 

411 

50.9 

192 

57.1 

14.2 
7.5 
9 7 

11.6 

5.0 

9.7 

284 

149 

170 

15 3 
8.0 
9-2 

200 

J« 

113 

15 0 
7.4 
8-5 

84 

51 

57 

9,9 

11.0 

15-4 

17.2 

246 

15.5 
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115 

94 

18.2 

5.5 
.9 9 

5.9 
15 5 

65 
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55 

9.8 

46 
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5 4 

7 9 

19 

75 

5.7 
14 5 
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Although there are more schools in some areas than in others, there is a 
marked similarity in the proportions of the total population and of the 
total number of institutions located in each of the four major regions of 
the United State*. For example,, the Northeast has 26 percent of the pop- 
ulation, 28 percent of die s tu de nt s , and 24 percent of the insurutiona— 
about a quarter of each. The North Central Region has 29 percent of the 
population, 28 potent of the students, and 30 percent of the institutions. 
The South ha* about 31 percent of the population, 26 p erc en t of (jbe students, 
*nd 33 percent of the institutions. The West ha* about 13 percent of both 
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po pul a non and ins u rut ions with 17 percent of the students. (The number 
of institutions alone is oot ah adequate measure of the availability of 
educational programs, since their comprehensiveness must also He taken^ 
into account. Nevertheless, geographical distribution has some value in 
providing a broad picture.) 

If the distributions of the 4-year institutions ami the 2- year institutions 
are considered separately, some differences may be noted The pro portions 
of 4- year institutions found in each region are generally the same as the 
proportions of the population. Among the 2-ycar institutions, however, 
the distribution is oot qqitt so evenly matched. For example, the Norths 
east has about a fourth each of the population and of the 4-year institutions 
but has only about a seventh of the 2-year institutions. The North Central 
Region scabs to maintain s balance among all xhrec. The South, which 
has 31 percent each of the population a&d of the 4- year institutions, has 
37 percent of the 2-year institutions. In the West there are 13 percent of 
the population and 11 percent of the 4-year institutions, but there are 
18 percent of the 2-year institutions. (Most of these are in the Pacific 
States.) 

While attention has been drawn to variations in proportions, it should 
be kept in mind that these are merely in terms of the total number of insti- 
tutions in each category in operation during 1953-34 and the total number 
of full-time students enrolled in November 1953. Although the total popu- 
lation of 1952 has been used as a basis for comparison, it cannot be assumed 
that the total number of institutions now operating nor the number of 
students enrolled is necessarily an adequate or an inadequate number in 
terms of the population. 


5c 
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Pan II— KINDS OF RECOGNIZED 
PROGRAMS OFFERED 

I HIS section include* a discussion of the.gcoeral characteristic* of pro- 
«ram* below the bachelor's. degree level for which academic recognition 
u ocafemed m both 4- year and 2-year institutions More specifically the 
information deals with the number of such programs being offered during 
the academic year 1953-54, the length of these programs in either clock 
hours, quarter hours, or semester hours, and the fields or subject cutter 
with which they deal. This section also give* information on the total 
number of students who completed these programs during the academic 
year from July 1, 1952 through June 30, 1953. Another aspect considered 
is the form of recognition given the student for having completed ttye 
program whether the institution calls this a certificate, a diploma, a 
degree, a title, or an award. In addition, ejata are included about the 
authority by which the institution offer* short programs • and confers ' 
recognition on students who complete them. ' 

All of the items of. information mentioned above have been examined 
from the viewpoint of the type of institution offering the programs. These 
already been defined for each of the two major categories of 
institutions in the preceding section. They appear in table 2 and in the 
subsequent tables throughout this s&rion. 

^ presents an overall picture of the response to the questionnaire. 

A* mentioned, a total of 1,851 institutions were listed in the Dtrrctrry, and 
questionnaires were sent to all of them. Of this total almost three-fourths 
(72 percent) were 4- year college* and universities and slightly over a fourth 
(28 percent) were 2-year college* and other post-secondary schools. Re- 
sponses were reaeved from 1,761 institutions, 95 percent of the total number 

•ent. This represented 96 percent of the 4-year and 93 percent of the 2- year 
institutions. t 

The .figure* in cable 2 show that when all of the institution* of higher 
education are grouped together, more than half of them— 965 or 55.percent— 
offer some form of recogniaed educational program below the bachelor’s 
degree level. However, when the two major categories of institutions arc 
considered separately, there is a difference between them. Among the 
1,279 4-year institutions only shout two-fifths, of the group— 500 or 39 * 

percent offer short program*. Among the 482 2-year college* and other 
«chooU it seems obvious that all of them do offer educational programs 
below the bachelor’s degree level although 17 of them stated that they 
gpve no offici a l academic recognition to their graduates. 
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* * 4 

Since by virtue of its very existence a 2-year institution offers some type 
of educational program below the bachelor's degree level, and since 17 of 
the 2-year institutions stated that they did not officially recognise Such 
programs, these institutions were examined individually. The majority 
of them shared certain characteristics which may explain their responses. 

Table 2. — Institutions of Higher Education Offering Recog- 
nized Programs Below the Bachelor's Degree Level: 1953-54 


Type of mitnutioo 

All ifisdtntioos 

No re- 

Total 

Do offer pro- 
grams 

Do not offer 
programs 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

sponse 

re- 

sponse 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

( 

S 

7 

8 

Total 

1,851 

• 

90 

1,761 

965 

54.8 

796 

45.2 

4 -year college* tod uni- 
versities 

1, 334 

72 1 

55 

1. 279 

900 

39.1 

779 

W. 9 

Universities 

131 

7.1 

2 

129 

82 

63.6 

47 

36.4 

Liberal art* college* 


38.0 

14 


238 

34.5 

451 

655 

Teacher* colleges 

Technological schools . . 

105 

10.5 

11 

184 

68 

37,0 

116. 

63.0 

52 

2.8 


51 

16 

31 4 

35 

68.6 

Theological school* 

113 

6.1 

* 6 

107 

39 

36.4 

68 

63.6 

Other professional schools 

140 

7.6 

21 

119 

57 

47.9 

62 

52-1 

2-year colleges sad other 
school*^. j % \ . . 

517 

27.9 

35 

482 

465 

96.5 

17 

3.3 

Junior or community col- 

kp 

443 

23-9 

30 

413 

403 

97.6 

10 

L 4 

Normal schools 

28 

1-5 

3 

25 

24 

• 96.0 

1 

4.0 

Technical school* 

27 

1.5 

2 

25 

24 

96.0 

1 

4.0 

Other schools 

19 

1.0 


19 

14 

‘ 73.7 

5 

26.3 


Thcjjrflcat group among the 17 consisted of 9 institutions under the con- 
trol jpphe Roman Catholic Church — 4 for men and 5 for women.. Their 
student bodies ftngecj in size from 21 to 111. From the comments included 
in the responses it was dear that a number of them provide education for 
those preparing for or already in the service of the church. Addition*! 
comments pointed out that regular students in sotpe of th ese institutions 
automatically transfer to 4-year institutions to complete their work and 
that they believe a bachelor's degree to be the ultimate goal and will recog- 
nize nothing less. , 

Another group among these 17 institutions consisted of 3 schools under 
the control of various other denomina rioos— ^3 Baptist, 1 Lutheran, and 1 

Naxarene. Their student bodies ranged in size from 37 to 740. One trf 
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these is now a 4- fear institution which grants degrees, and it was apparently \ 
in the transition process, when it reported. Another “grant* only theolog- 
ical degrees. Other c om men tt ind icate that two of the institutions wer e 
considering the awarding of an •‘associate in arts” for graduates erf their 
programs. 

The other 3 institutions which go to make op the 17 fal^in no special 
category. One is a State-controlled junior college offering both terminal 
curriculum* and the first 2 years of college work. In spite of the negative 
response the catalog states that it does gram the associate of arts degree. 
The second is a Ethnical institute which has a request pending for permis- 
sion to grant the degree of associate in applied science. The third is an 
institution set up to exemplify a part of the educational philosophy of the 
founder. It represents only a part of the complete program plann^ for its 
students. Hence, the completion of the work offered there did not seem 
to the founder to warrant any special form of recognition. 

Quantity 

The number of recognised programs available throughout the country as 
repeated in this study is shown in tabic' 3. A total of 2,076 recognized 
programs below the bachelor's -degree level were r e p ort ed by the 965 insti- 
tutions of higher education which offered such programs. This total was 
split almost evenly between the two major categories of institutions. The 
500 4-year colleges ami universities accounted for 1,024 programs. This is 
an average of about 2,per institution although many of tfa-m reported only 
ooe'such program, while a few others reported as many as 8 or 10, and ooe 
university listed 38 programs available in its evening school. The 465 
2-year colleges and other schools accounted for 1,052 programs, an average 
erf slightly more than 2 per institution. Here again the range was from a 
•ingle program to as many as a dozen. 

Table 3 also provides information about the activity of die different 
types of institutions in offering programs below the bachelor’s degree level 
which carry official recognition. Among the. 4-year c olle ges univer- 
sities are outstanding. Table 3 shows that the 82 universities, which repre- 
sent only 16 percent of the 4-year colleges reporting such programs, account 
for 22 percent of them. Except for the teachers colleges die remaining 
types of institutions in this category all account for a very slighdy «n«iw 
proportion of courses than the proportion they represent in the total group 
erf 4-year institutions. * 

Among the 2-year institutions, as might be aatidputed, attention c en ter s 
on the junior and community colleges. These represent 57 percent of the 
schools hi this category, and they accounted for percent of the programs 

repotted If snch institutions. The normal, technical, nod ofher schools 
in this category all accounted for a smaller proportion of the courses 
than they constitute of the group. 
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TA ^. 3 ~ Numi f r o{ f Recognized Programs Below the Bach- 

EducarionTstSn^^ Vari ° US ^ ° f Hi * hcr 


Type erf intrirudoo 

Institutions 

Program* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

* ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

965 

- 

2,076 


4-year colleges sod universities 

Untvmi riM 

500 

100.0 

1,024 

100.0 

• VMifWWUCl . . . 

Liberal arts colleges . 

82 

16.4 

224 

21.9 

Teachers colleges . 

238 

47.6 

472 

46.1 

Technological schools 

68 

13.6 

141- 

13.8 

Theological schools 

16 

3.2 

29 

2.8 

Other professional schools 

39 

7.8 

53 

5.2 


57 

11.4 

105 

10.2 

Uj,,,c g a ano otner senoois 


100.0 

1,052 j 

100.0 

Junior or community colleges 
Normal school* 

403 

86.6 

974 

92.6 

Technical scho 

24 

3.2 

30 

2.9 

Other schools . 

24 

5.2 

32 

3.0 


14 

3.0 

16 

1.5 


JlZtjy 3 th ' rc,der " hould rcco * niK th *‘ •>“ «poom m. y 
be misleading. Ttopmstioonaire provided space for the rapoodrot to 

^ the general held in which a program „„ offered. 

3Td P™* 1 "” 10 “*» " « general education, while otto 

CT**«d to be reporting a, separate progrun, all of the major subject, 
the cnmcnlnm-ftir exmnple, bonne.., .caeun.1 studies^ 

J* 00 "“““ble basi, for editing them 

the^rond ? WCTC “ blJated “ ttpotwl but with the recognition that 
the respondents interpretations of the question varied. 

Length 

d 1“*? * th “' ° ffi , ci * ll) ' tccogniwd prognuna below the bachelor’, 
degree levd .. an item of ptocnlro interest. In attempting to b 

mcuom of IcagU. it »« adorned to for a brohelo,’, de^the toiZJ 
fro^am would consist of 120 semester hoqrs, 180 quarter hours or 2 160 

ommemT* 1 kborstory « »«idio time required in’ some do- 

pMtments, dock hours cannot always be equated with credit h™»r. w 

“ “**•> a *£ d-i-S. 

ton tondifc * ane,tt f ’“to 50 ttottr hours, or 1,080 dock 

table 4 these latter mmunuma have been placed on the same liae 
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Tabu 4. — Length of Recognized Programs Below the Bachelor's Degree Level Offered by Higher 

Education Institutions: 195>-54 
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across the middle of die table for porpoaes of comp*risoa. Length wu 
oot reported for 158 programs, boc it was available for the majority — 92 
percent. Among the 1,918 programs for which length was repotted almost 
four-fifths (79 percent) were repeated in semester hoots, and die remaining 
fifth was reported largely in quarter hoots. (Only 3 percent were rep ort e d 
in dock hours.) 

If the 4-year institutions ate considered separately, die figures aerpss the 
center row in table 4 may be combined to give a total of 594 programs of 
about 2 years in length. In other words, approximately 64 percent of the 
923 officially recognised programs for which length was reported by 4-year 
institutions are the equivalent in length to the first 2 years of college as 
measured by semester, quarter, or clock hocus. When the corresponding 
figures are combined feu 2-year schools, die total is 921 or 93 p er c en t of die 
995 programs for which length was reported by these institutions. 

Table 4 shows that some of these programs were r ep o rte d to be as long as 
or longer than a bachelor's degree program based on die adnimuas assumed 
above. The 4-year colleges and universities r eporte d 19 recognised pro- 
grams of 120 or more semester hours and 6 programs of 2,500 dock hours or 
over. The 2-year colleges and other schools also r e po rted 6 programs of 
2,500 or more dock hours. Nooe of the programs reported in quarter hours ' 
exceeded dm 180 quarter hour minimum. In *n for 

such long curriculum! the questionnaire reporting each of die 31 programs 
falling across the top row in table 4 was compand with the school's printed 
catalog. This doser scrutiny showed that these 31 programs fell into five 
major group* of courses dealing with art, trade and industry, liberal arts, 
religion, sad health. 

The largest group consisted of 10 art programs offered by 9 d iff ere n t 
institutions— 7 classed sa 4 -year and 2 as 2-year colleges. None of them 
was accredited by any nationwide professional or regional accrediting 
assodation. (At present there is no nationally recognised accrediting 
association in the field of art.) The programs offered ranged from 120 so 143 
semester hours and from 2,200 to 3,600 dock hours. In the s ev en 4-year 
institutions a still longer program was required for the bachelor's degree. * 
Either the noodegrec program c overed 4 years and the degree prepare 
required 5 years or else the degree program involved a specified amount of 
academic work taken over and above the 4-year, n oodegree course. 

The second largest group of long programs consisted of 10 dealing with 
trade and industry and reported variously under such headings ansugineer- 
ing, s c i ence , or technology. There programs same offer e d by 10 different 
schools of which 3 were 4-year institutions and 5 were 2~year. Among 
the 4-year colleges one was accredited by a regional association and km 
were not accredited. Where comparison was possible In these institutions. 
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there did teen to be * distinction nude between die courses reported and 
the degree programs. This seemed to be a difference not to much in length 
as in content. In all five of die 2-year schools some or all units were 
accredited as technical type institutes by the Engineers' Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. Their programs ranged in length from 120 to 170 
semester horns or from 2,336 to 4,000 dock hours. 

Another smaller group of programs comisted of four dealing generally 
with subjects in the liberal arts area. These were offered by three 4-year 
colleges of which only one was accredited by a nationwide professional or 
regional association. These programs were from 120 to 186 semester hours 
in length. 

These was also a group of three programs dealing with religion. These 
were offered by three schools of which two were 4-year institutions. One 
of tire latter had some or all units accredited by a pro f ess i onal association, 
and the other was not accredited — nor was die 2-year institution. The 
programs ranged from 128 to 160 semester hours qt 180 quarter hours. ' ' 

The last group consisted of ferer programs in die field of health. These 
included X-ray technology, mining, and dental hygiene. They were offered 
by two 4-year institutions in both of which some or all units were accredited 
by a professional association. The programs ranged from 2,480 to 5,040 
clock hours. ^ 

From the foregoing it appears that length of program alone is not a 
reliable basis fere characterizing short programs. Table 4 indicates shat 
appro xim ately three-fourths (1,315 or 79 percent) of the programs re ported 
wee roughly equivalent in length to a 2-year college program. In other 
words, the large majority of educational programs below the bachelor’s 
degree level re po r ted in this ready provided ap pr oxim ately two years of 
training beyond high school. The resuming programs were evenly split 
above and below the approximate equivalents' of the 2-year program. 
About 8 percent of the programs were r e p orte d re being longer than this 
and 13 percent were reported re being shorter. 

Content • 

« V , - » v 

From the rrepoosre to the question about the designations used for grad- 
uates of officially recognised programs below the bachelor’s degree level 
it ret usually also passible to determine tire general subject noth which 
the gBognon dealt* The questionna ire asked what des ignation wre applied 
to i 



ee shown hi the upper section Of table 5. The Insure 
section of tfafe table lasts the fields or specialities written in by the te* 
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spondee ts for those programs whose graduates apparently were not desig- 
nated as "associates.” 

Information on field or subject was available for all 2,076 programs 
repeated by the 965 institution! of higher education which offered them. 
Taking the group as a whole, almost two-thirds (1,548 or 65 percent) of 
the programs carried the designation of ‘‘associate” in a specified field, 
leaving about a third (728 or 35 percent) for which the subject was written 
in separately. Again, practice differed between the two major categories 
of institutions. In the 4-year colleges and universities about half (49 
percent) carried the designation of “associate” for graduates. Among the 
2 -year colleges and other schools four-fifths (80 percent) used the "itto- 
citte” designation for graduates. 

Table 5 also provides a means of identifying the fields or subjects stressed 
in the programs offered. Among the 4-year colleges and universities the 
most frequently offered field in the “associate" programs was secretarial 
science. The “associate in arts” without designation ranked second, and 
programs in business woe also offered frequently. Among the subjects 
written in — in addition to the “associate” list — the 4 -year institutions 
01081 frequently reported courses in education (preparation for teaching). 
Programs in business, music, and the subprof estiooal medical areas were 
also reported by many. (The latter field includes such subjects as nursing, 
X-ray, and dental hygiene.) 

. The 2 -year colleges and other schools — in which the bulk of the curric- 
ulums did carry the designation of associa te reported the largest number 
of their programs (40 percent) under “associate in arts” without desig- 
nation. The second most frequently reported program in 2 -year institutions 
was that of associate in general education. Programs for nmodu a in 
science, business, and secretarial science we r e ab o rep or t ed frequently. 
Programs in education for teaching were also m ost frequently 

among the other programs in 1 -year colleges. 

In viewing the picture for the cooneryras a whole, it team that programs 
of "associate in arts” without designation were most frequently offered. 
Programs for associates in secretarial science, business, general 
and science were also reported in that order of frequency.* 

A&ong the ocher programs those in education (teaching) sad in * > — < 7 »f* , 

seemed moat common. 

If attention is focused solely on the subject matter offered, it is 
to combine those programs reported in the upper half of table 5 with chfise 
it> the lower section. For example, tire “associate in business” program 
m*y logically be combined with the accounting, advertising, sad bmam 
programs reported under ”other.*% The results of time fin-h****^ ^ 
ss follows: 

I 1 , 
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Tabu 5- — Fields of Study in Recognized Programs Below 
The Bachelor’s Degree Level Offered by Higher Education 
Institutibhs: 1953-54 
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CmmkmmJ jkUt 

Bonne** (*ccooflang, »d Terming, bstisca) 

Engineering (engineering, mechanic*) 

Fine an* (*ra, fine) 

General edaouko (am, liberal) 

Religion (religion) ; 

Science (icknee) 

Secretarial acicacc (aeoetarial) 

Technology (drafting, technology) 

Comh t nrt l from abort — e ngineerin g and technology 



16B 115 m 

y> 57 113 

M 59 67 

47 145 190 

63 11 74 

41 116 157 

16 6 84 150 

38 26 64 

(94) (15) 077) 


607 591 1,198 


The results shown shore still account for only 59 per c e nt of the programs 
offeted by the 4-year institution* and 56 percent of those offered by the 
2-year institutions. However, the combination helps to identify the broad 
subject fields in which programs were most frequently offered. Among the 
4-year colleges and universities b usiness and icoetatitl science were m ost 
frequent, with the combined field of engineering *«d cm- K rtolog y nnbtng 
third and of considerably lest frequency thin the other two. Among the 
2-year colleges, programs in general education were most frequent, followed 
by science and business programs. Considering the programs offered 
throughout the country as a whole, business and secretarial ara- rre were 
most frequently offered followed by general education and science. 




Students 


One of the most important aspects in characterising programs below the 
bachelor's degree level for which students receive some farm of a&dnl 
recognition is the number of studeats completing them. Of the institutions 
reporting such programs 878 (91 percent) replied to the question on die 
number of students completing their pro gr ams between July 1, 19# and 
June 30, 1953- These institutions accounted for a total of 48,820 graduating 
students of whom slightly more than half (54 percent) were mem The 
average number of students per institution reported as completing prognosis 
during this one academic year was 56. (While die numbers reported ranged 
from 0 to well over 200, and while such an average is not especially mean- 
ingful, it serves as a starting point in considering the total picture.) 

The 452 4-yesr colleges and universities re po rted a total of 18,241 students 

completing their abort programs during the academic year 1952-53. This 
group was about evenly divided hrrwren men and women, and the overall 
average number of students per institution was 40. As may be seen in 
table 6, there were 'notable differences in the mmtbea of stadenm served fry 
the different types of 4-year institutions. f - : wJU'pj 
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O mtancU ng among the 4-year institutions woe the universities. These 
institutions, representing leu thin i fifth (18 percent) of ill schools in this 
category which responded to tire question. Accounted for 45 percent of the 
numberaf student s graduated from short programs by 4-year institutions. 
Almost - two-thirds (85 percent) of the 8,261 students com piecing such 
programs in universities were men, ami tire average number of students 
graduating per institution was ID}. 

In contrast, the liberal arts colleges, malting up almost half (46 percent) 
of tire 4-year institutions which replied, accounted for only one-fifth of the 
students in 4-year institutions. Here, however, almost two-thirds (63 per- 
cent) of the group were women, and the average number of students gradu- 
ated froth short prbgrams per Institution was only 18. 

The eeadren colleges represent somewhat less than a seventh (1} percent) 
of the 4-year institutions reporting, but they accounted for slightly more 
than a seventh (15 percent) erf the students completing short p rogr am s in all 
erf the 4-year institutions. As might he anticipated, about nine-tenths of 
these students ^cre women, and the average number of «"dfnfr per insti- 
tution was 48. In the technological schools tire average number of 
students graduating from short programs per institution was 57 as compared ✓ 
with 22 in theological schools sad 32 in ocher professional schools. 


Tabli 6 . — Number of Students Completing Recognised Pro- 
grams Below the Bachelor’s Degree Level in Higher Educa- 
tion Institutions: 1951-53 * * 


t 

Tfpe of imdradoc 

Ail atudeaa 

- 4— - ■ 

Meo 

Wooes 

Number 
of toed- 

rotiaoa 

Awragr 

somber 

of 

tcriou 

Number 

Pcrcest 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

Total 

48,820 


26,341 

22,279 

§79 

56 

C-jear colleges and advent tie* . . , . . 

1*241 

100.0 

9223 

9 

•set ■ 7 

! «2 


•,261 

*719 

2.823 

904 

7*1 

1,733 

B 8 

20.4 

13.5 
4.9 

4.3 

9.4 

3211 

1.379 

361 

8>9 

391 

1,097 

2.340 
2.455 
63 
390 
* 716 

80 

207 

59 

16 

33 

S 

103 

18 

48 

37 

22 

52 
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Among the 2-year colleges and other schools 426 institution* reported a 
total of 30,579 students who completed short programs during the academic 
year 1952-53- More than half of the group (57 percent) were men. In the 
2-year institutions the average number of students per institution rose to 72. 
(The comparable figure for 4-year institutions was 40.) 

The junior and community colleges which repr esen t almost nine-tenths 
of the 2-year institutions accounted for almost nine- tenths (87 percent) 
erf the graduates. Slightly more than half (55 percent) erf the 26,558 
students were men, and the average number of students per institution 
was 72. 

Among the other three types of 2-year institutioos — normal, technical, 
and “other'' schools— the technical schools graduated by far the largest 
number erf students The majority (86 percent) erf the 2,545 students 
completing their programs were men, and the average number erf graduates 
per institution was 111. This was the highest average for any type of 
institution included in the study in both categories. In the schools classed 
as “other" the average number of graduating students per institution was 
74, and in the normal schools the average was 27. 

When the picture is viewed ft x the country as a whole, one fact to be 
noted is that almost two- thirds (63 percent) of all students reported as 
completing programs bcl$w the bachelor’s degree level did so in 2-year 
colleges. In other words, the 4-year institutions graduated 18,241 students 
in their short programs as compared with 30,579 graduated in 2-year 
institutions. Among the total group of 48,820 graduates reported in all 
shot programs during 1952-53 the majority (54 percent) completed their 
programs in junior or community colleges. Next in importance were the 
universities which served about a sixth (17 percent) of the total group of 
students. 

Kind of Recognition Given 

The questionnaire provided space so that for each recognised program 
below the bachelor’s degree level there could be reported the kind erf official 
recognition given students completing the program. This question asked 
what term the institution used in referring to the means by which official 
recognition was given a student who successfully completed a program. 
The terms suggested were award, certificate, degree, diploma, or title. 
Additional space was provided so that other designations could be written 
in. Generally the responses showed that each institution was consistent 
in the term used to designate the official recognition given in all of the 
programs it reported. Table 7 shows the responses made to this question. 

Among the 4-year colleges and universities 53 percent of the short pro- 
grams offered were officially recognised by the presentation of certificates. 
The next largest group of short programs, 29 percent, were recognised by 
presentation of diplomas. Only 15 percent of the programs reported by 
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4-year institutions carried recognition in the form of degree*. The remain- 
ing 3 percent of these programs were recognitcd through presentation of 
awards ex- title*. 

The terminology used in describing the kind* erf recognition granted by 
the 2-year institution* differed from that mentioned above. Here there waa 
no clear-cut majority practice. Students in the largest number erf pro- 
gram* (44 percent) received recognition in the form of degree*. A some- 
what smaller number, 39 percent of the total, earned recognition through 
presentation of diploma*. Recognition wa* granted for 12 percent of the 
program* by mean* of certificate*. The remaining 5 percent recared rec- 
ognition in the form of award* or tick*. 

If all of the mitirutioni participating in the study— both 4-year and 
2- year — are grouped together, roughly a third of the abort program* carried 
official recognition in the form erf a diploma (34 percent), another third in 
the form of a certificate (32 percent), and a slightly smaller proportion in 
the form of a degree (3<Tperocnt). 

Table 7. — Kind of Recognition Conferred on Students Com- 
pleting Programs Below the Bachelor’s Degree Level in 
Higher Education Institutions: 1953-54 
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Table 8. — Institutional Authority for Offering Recognized 
Programs Bclpw the Bachelor's Degree Level: 1 953-5-4 
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Since there were 500 4- rear college* sod univeniues participating in the 
irudy and since authority provided by (acuity action was cited 270 times, 
more than half at the institutions (54 percent) apparently utilised this type 
of authority in offering recognition for graduates erf some of their short 
programs. More than a third (58 percent) of the institutions cited State 
and/dt local board regulation, and more than a fourth (28 percent) men- 
tioned authority provided in their original charters. 

An examination <rf the responses showed chat sense of the respondents 
interpreted “State and/or local board" to include their own board of 
regents or trustees while others wrote these designations in (he space 
provided after "other." If it is assumed that the board of regents or trus- 
tces is the same aa a local board and if the written-in responses are trans- 
ferred from "other" to “State and/or local board regulation,” the latter 
category accounted for almost as many responses as did "faculty action” — 
each including well over a third of the total. 

Among cbe 465 2-year colleges and other schools only 20 failed to reply 
to the question concerning authority. Here, by far the hugest number — 
293 or 45 potent — of die citations of authority referred to that granted by 
State and/or local board regulation. The remainder of the responses were 
spread over three other type*. There were authority granted by faculty 
action (20 p er cent of the citations), that greased by State statute (15 per- 
cent), and chat provided by the original charter (15 percent). In other 
words, since there were 465 of there schools in the study, about two-thuds 
of the 2 year had tutsans (293 or 63 p er c en t) deed State and/or local board 
regulation aa an authority for recognising graduates of some short programs, 
and about a fourth of them (129 or 28 percent) cited faculty action 
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Part El— EXTENT TO WHICH RECOG- 
NIZED PROGRAMS ARE OFFERED 

THE preceding section has discussed in general terms the kinds of pro- 
grams below the bachelor’s degree level which institutions of higher 
education offer and for which they give official recognition. In this section 
the discussion deals with the spread of such prog ram* throughout the 
United States. Here it must be kept in mind that the questionnaire — and 
hence the discussion— deals solely with those programs below the bachelor’s 
degree level for which the institution grants some form of official recogni- 
tion to graduates. These data do not pertain to M of the programs below 
the bachelor’s degree level offered throughout the United States but oily 
to those which may, for the sake of simplicity in the discussion, be ter med 
ncogutyd programs. There are no data available in this study on the num- 
ber of institutions of higher education offering programs below the bache- 
lor’s degree level for which they do not grant any kind of official recogni- 
This section includes information on the chronological development of 
such programs throughout the country. It also gives data on the extent 
to which certain kinds of schools offer recognised programs— public 
institutions as compared with private, those for men as compared with those 
for women, and so on. In addition the data gathered provide a basis for 
generalizing on the extent to which the different types of institutions offer 
recognized programs and on the extent to which such programs are available 
in each of the nine geographic areas of the country. 

Chronological Development 


The two major categories of schools have been considered separately in 
tracing the development of recognized programs below the bachelor’s degree 
level in institutions of higher education. Tables 9, 1ft and 11 deal excite 
sively with the 500 4-year colleges and univwsitie* wfcfcg Reported that 
they offer such programs. Table 12 deals wjjb the 46!k2^ycar-colleges and 
other schools. Thete dau are the responsefWtite^heitilw concerning the 
year in which official recognition was "first edeferred’* on graduates of a 
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short program. For simplicity, the data have been created as if they 
referred to the year in which the program was first offered. 

Although many of the 500 4-year institutions reported several recognized 
programs below the bachelor's degree level, only one program, the earliest 
reported by each school, was included in table 9 in order to trace the initial 
development of the movement. The figures in table 9 show the decade in 
which each institution first offered one of these short, recognized programs. 
(A third <rf the institutions (170) did not reply to this part of the question- 
naire, but the re m ai nin g two- thirds (330) present a clear picture.) 

Before 1900 there were already 21 of the 4-ycar colleges and universities 
offering these programs. Since 1900 each decade has seen a rapidly increas- 
ing number of 4-year institutions setting up educational programs below the 
bachelor’s degree level. <• 

The same trpnd is reflected in each of the pine geographic areas. In five 
of them the number of 4-year institutions initiating short, recognized pro- 
grams during the first half of the present decade has already surpassed the 
number of institutions doing so during the previous decade. Table 9 also 
shows that over half of the 21 recognized programs in existence before 1900 
were in the North Central Region. 1 

Taking the country as a whole — and judging from the 330 institutions 
which replied to this question — more than half of the 4-ycar schools offering 
these programs have instituted them since 1940. As seen in table 9, mote 
institutions have begun such programs in the first half of the present decade 
(1950-55) than in the full preceding decade. The total figures for each 
decade seem to indicate a strong trend for an increasing number of 4-year 
institutions to offer recognized programs below the bachelor’s degree level 
each year. • / 

In contrast with table 9, which considers only the" earliest program 
offered by each institution, table 10 includes the dates for all programs 
repotted by 4-year colleges and' universities. These schools reported a 
total of 1,024 recognized programs below the bachelor’s degree level, but 
the yean in which they were first offered were available for only 656 — 
slightly lew than two-thirds of thetotal number. 

Generally s pe a kin g, table 10 reflects the same steady increase in rhr number 
of short programs initiated during each successive decade as table 9. Table 
10 also show* a total of 27 programs instituted before 1900 by the 21 4-year 
* colleges and universities identified in table 9. .These institutions and the 
’ programs they reported are listed in Appendix C. 

In term* of the overall number of programs shape in table 10 by far the 
largest number, a fourth of the total, were repotted -by 4-ycar institutions 
in the Bast North Central States — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. ORtae States have 19 percent of the total group of 4-year 
institutions.) 
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When all of the 1 ,024 recognised programs reported by 4-ystfr colleges and 
universities are grouped into the four major geographic regions, the dis- 
tribution is as shown below. For purposes of comparison there is 
the percent of all 4-year institutions located in each region as showd in 
table 1. 


Northeast 

North Central 

Sooth 
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Table 11 is a tabulation of all short programs reported by 4-year institu- 
tions as first given between 1944 and 1954- This period was selected for 
further examination because it includes the yews dining which the impact 
of veterans' enrollments was felt. A total of 306 programs were 
by 4-year institutions during this period. As suggested hi the preceding 
tables, this one shows the same marked increase in the overall nmwbrr of 
programs instituted. However, in this year-by-year view, the increase drw»t 
not appear so constant and there is a decrease for the academic year 1954-55. 

The decades during which new programs were initiated by the 465 2-year 
institutions arc shown in table 12. These schools reported a total of 1,052 
programs below the bachel or ’s degree level, but tin; years in which they 
were first offered were available for only 718 — about two-thirds of the 
number. 


Table 12 shows the same strong increase in the number of short 
initiated during each successive decade as was shown for the 4-year insti- 
tutions in table 9. This is probably a reflection of the growing number of 
public junior colleges founded during recent yean. (The 11 programs 
shown in table 12 as being offered by 2-ycar institutions before 1900 die 
identified in Appendix D.) 

Although the 2-year institutions offered considerably fewer programs 
during the first 2 decades of the present century, they surpassed dm 4-year 
institutions in the number of offerings reported in 1920, and they have 
m ai n ta i ned their numerical superiority ever since. The accompanying 
figure compares the increases reported by both categories of 
for terms of the overall number of programs shown in table 12, the largest 
number were reported by 2-year institutions in the West North Central - 
' States— Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota* Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. This area, which has 16 perc e n t of all 2-year 
included in the study, reported 20 percent of the programs. 
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percent) «e private institutions. Among the 2-year schools a majority of 
272 (56 percent) are public and the remaining 210 (44 percent) are private. 

Table 13 shows the extent to which programs below the bachelors decree 
level are offered by public institutions as com pared with private ones. 
Among the 1,279 4 -year colleges and universities which replied to the 
questionnaire the majority of both public ami private institutions did not 
offer such programs. The table shows, however, that the practice of gir- 
iag them programs was more widely accepted among the public 4 -year 
«%ges *ad universities, with almost half (46 pCtcent)'gf them doing so. 
Among the private institutions s smaller proportion, only 37 percent, did 
so. (Since the basic purpose of 2-year institutions is offering programs be- 
loffjrtbe bachelor's degree level, this practice was common among both 
public and private institutions in thif category.) 

T ^y‘ 13 — Number of Public and of Private Institution! 
Oflenng Recognised Programs Below the Bachelor s Dune 
Level: 1953-54 ^ 
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Among all higher education institutions participating in the stodv thorn 
Attended jwdomtnandy by white students made up 96 paectt of the mmp 
j»od those att ended predominantly |y Negro, students made Bp 4 percent. 
T he resp ondent group di&rs slightly from the total pqmlatioo rfd* 
D*m* 9 uoot none of the fifteen 2 -year schools attended ptAoemm^hj 
Nyocs replied to the qnesoonnaice. Tabk 14 shows that thoeww little 


difference between the two Wtwiy 
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practice of cffsring short, recognised programs. Among 1,206 predomi- 
nantly white institutions reporting, 39 percent offered such programs, and 
among the 73 N^ro institutions, 36 percent off ere d recognized programs 
below die bachelor's degree level. 

Table 14. — Number of Institutions of Higher Education At- 
tended Predominantly by White or by Negro Students Offer- 
ing Recognized Programs Below the Bachelor's Degree 
Level: 1953-54 ‘ 
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' (X Ac 1,761 institutions of higher education participating in this study, 
three-fourths (74 percent) are coeducational. The remaining fourth con- 
sists of the segregated type of institution, and there are a few more for 
women only (14 percent) than for men only (12 percent). Table 15 shows 
the exte nt to which recognised programs below the bachelor's degree level 
we* offered by each of "these tito kinds of institutions. Among all 4- 
year institutions reporting, these programs were o ff e r ed hy 39 percent— 


the proportions among the dace kinds of adho^s vary. Whilesomewhat 
• half >• . of is 4fts t < 4 fc 

mb programs, only shout a fourth (26 percent) of the wocaratV colleges 
did SO and only shout a fifth (22 percent) of the men’# colleges. Even 
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Table 15. Number of Gjcdoctddul Insti ru Lions, Institu- 
tions for Women, and Institutions for Men Offering Recog- 
nized Programs Bdo^the Bachelor’s Degree Level; 1953-54 
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among the 2-year institutions the tame tendency was reflected in that 
among coeducational schools 99 percent offered recognised programs, but 
among other schools this dropped to 88 p erce n t. 

Tabk 13 can be made clearer by combining certain figures. Intbevenioo 
below the figures for coeduca t ional institutions remain, hot the figures for 
women's and men's institutions have been combined to bring out the con- 
trast between coed uc a tional schools and those for only a ting le sex. Among 
all coeducational schools of both lands 61 percent ofced recognised pro-, 
grams, but among all schools for men only or for women only these were 
/ but 38 percent which offered such programs. * 
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Types of Institutions 

Tabic 16 shows the (ttpooei of 1,761 institutions to die basic question 
of whether or not they offered short program* which carried official recog- 
nitio^jjjjgraduates. The data were tabulated according to the type* of 
institution and alto according to the geographic location of the institu- 
tion*. 

Umhmitiu. — There woe 129 oni Teniae* which replied. This is die 
only type of 4-year institution among which more schools o ffe r ed recog- 
nized programs below the bschelor’* degree Icrel than did not do So. The 
moat conspicuous example was found in die West North Central States 
where 13 uaiTeniries reported giving these programs and only 1 reported 
not doing so. Generally, more universities gave these programs than did 
not in all except two areas, the Mountain States and the East South Central 
States, Among the total group of 129 universities, however, almost' two- 
thirds (64 percent) did offer these pr og r am s. . j 

Liked m u edit pj — In direct contrast -to the universities, among the 689 
liberal arts colleges which replied far more stated chat they did not offer 
recognised programs bdow the bachelor’ * degree level dun did *o. In fact, 
only about 1 in every 3 liberal arts colleges gave such programs. The 
practice was least common among the 53 colleges r epo rti ng from the East 
South Central States of which only a fifth (21 percent) offered these pro-' 
grams. This practice was general in all diviaioosexcepc one, the Mountain 
States. Among the total group of ^9 liberal arts coUegss, however, poly 
about one-third (35 percent) offer e d these programs. 

Ttmkn etUegu . — Among dm 184 independently organised teachers 
colleges which replied there were many more institutions not offering short 
programs than doing so. The practice was lean common amoeg 35 college* 
located in the M id dle Atlantic Scats, among which only 1 offered these 
programs. The practice was generally the same in all except 3 divisions— f 
the Pacific, the Esst North Central, sad the West North Central. In the 
total group of 184 independen t teachers colleges somewh at, more th*W § 
third (57 percent) offered recognised programs below the bachelor’s degree 
level. 

T t tbmtltytd mimfr .— Among the 51 independently organised, 4-year 
te chn ol o gical sch o ols replying, them woe twice as many which did not 
offer recognised programs as did so. However, in the East North Central 
States there were more schools offering short p r o gr am s than doc doing so. 
Among the tocal group of 51 technological colleges only about s third (31 
perdkt) offered recognised programs below the bachelor’s degree level. 

Tfmhgjtd ttbetlj . — There were 107 independently organised, 4-year 
th eologic a l schools which .responded. Here again the majority did not 
offer see ogubed short program The practice was lose common in the 
South Atlantic States; was evenly divided in the New England, West South 
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Central, Mountain, and Pacific State*; and was reversed in the West North 
Central States. Among the total group of 107 theological schools some- 
what over a third (36 percent) offered recognised programs below the 
bachelor *r degree level. • 

Otbtr frtfuspnsl tcb**h . — There were 119 response* -from 4-year institu- 
tions in this' category, and their replies as to whether they did or did not 
offer recognized programs war almost evenly, divided, with 48 patent 
doing so and 52 percent not doing so. j 

Summary . — When the 1,279 4-year institutions which replied are taken ss 
a group, there were over one and a half times as many institutions which 
did not offer these programs as there were those which did — 61 percental 
compared with 39 permit. Among the various types of institutions this 
practice was most common among dm universities, of which almost two- 
thirds offeredshort programs. Next came the ' ‘other professional schools” 
among which slightly less than half did so. The practice was least common 
among teachers colleges, theological schools, technological schools, and 
liberal arts colleges, among which roughly only about a child offered rec- 
ognized programs below the bachelor’s degree level. 

Table 16 also includes the responses of 482 of the 2-year colleges and other 
post-secondary schools. This group consisted of 413 junior of immunity 
colleges, 25 normal schools, 25 technical schools, and 19 other schools. 
Among the institutions in this category 96 percent— ail ✓but 17 schools— 
gave official recognition for programs below the bachelor’s degree level. 

Geographic Areas 

The data in table 16 also provide the basis for an analysts from the view- 
point of geographic location. In presenting this final picture the data for 
4-year institutions and for 2-year institutions are given separately and are 
then combined. The validity of such a combination — and die interpreta- 
tion of the figures derived — depends in Urge measure on whether the 2-year 
institutions are considered an integral part of die system of Ugher education 
or whether they are considered more truly a part of secondary rd ysy f o o 
this country. 

Nw Emtfmtd Divuim—la these States one-third (41 or 33 percent) of the 
4-year institutions offered short programs and 22 of the 2-year institutions 
did so. This make s a total of 6J institutions offering recognised prog ram* 
below the bachelor's degree level — about 43 percent of the 146 institutions 
of higher education which replied. (Five others frilH to respond.) 

MiddU AtUmtk Divisim . — Here only about a fourth (62 or 27 percent) of 
the 4-year institutions offered shore prog r ams , and 49 of the 2-year bmd«»* 
riots did so. Hus makes a total of 111 institutions o fitting recognised 
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program* below the bachelor's degree k?d— 39 patent of the 285 iostita-* 
tioo* responding, (Seva octet did not reply.) 

B*tt Nmtb Guard DMshm. — la this sxr* 100 (42 percent) of the 4-ye*r 
insatoooe* abort programs, tnd 62 of the 2-year institutions to. 

Thi* ffltfcci • tot*] of 162 institutions offering such program*, 53 percent 
of the 305 ins ti ration* of higher education which replied. (Nine octet 
did not respond.) 

Wttt Nmtb Guard Dhitimt. — In these State* more than half (86 or 58 
percent) of the 4-year institution* offered abort program*, and 73 of die 
2-year schools did so. This makes a total of 159 or 71 percent of the 224 
inati tutsans of higher education replying. (Thirteen others did not reply.) 

Stmtb Adamic Dtdska. — Here, among the 4-year institutions about two- 
fifth* (75 or 40 percent) offered short program*, and 77 2-year institutions 
did so. Thi? is * tot*] of 152 or 57 percent of the 269 institutions respond- 
ing. (There were 15 non-respondents.) 

Bait Smith Guard Ditixim. — In these States shout a fourth (22 or 26 per- 
cent of the 4-year institutions offered short programs, and 37 of the 2-year 
institutions did so. This makes a total of 59 or 47 percent of the 126 
institutions which replied. (Twenty-three others did not.) 

Wut Smb Guard Stmt.— hi this area about two-fifths of the 4-year 
institutions (42 or 40 percent) offered recognised programs as did 51 2-year 
institutions. This makes a total of 93 or 59 percent of the 158 participating 
institutions. (There were 12 noo-respoodeuts.) 

Mmmtam Dmtim Here more than half of the 4-year institutions (25 
or 56 pefcQBt) offered recognised programs as did all 18 of thcA-year institu- 
tions. Thi* is a total of 43 « better than two-thirds (68 percent) of chc 
63 institutions which responded. (Only two failed to reply.) 

Pmjk Dhitk*.—la these States mote than two-fifths (45 or 44 percent) of 
the 4-year institutions offered recognised programs, and 73 of the 2-year 
institution did so. This gives a total of 118 or two-thirds (67 percent) of 
the 177 institutions of higher education which participated. (Four others 
did not respond.) 

Finally, there data may he combined into a single description for the. 
United State* as a whole. A grand total of 1,761 responses ^gxe received— 
in c lud in g 8 fro m outlying par t s and there were 90 other I nstit uti ons, 
winch did not reply. The responses came from 1,279 of the 4-year inttito- 
*od 482 of the 2-year institutions. Among the 4-year institutions 
500 (39 percent) offered short, recognized programs. There were 465 of the 
2-year Ins ti tutions which did so. This gives s total of 965 or 55 percent 
of all in sti t ution * of higher education in this country offering recognised 
programs below the bachelor's degree level. 

Sammy.— hf way of summarising mid comparing the extent to which 
short, recognfwd p r ograms were offered in the various geographic areas, the 
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Appendix B. — Geographic Regions and Divisions of the 

United States . 
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Delaware 
Maryland 
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West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 
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Florida 
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Mississippi 
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Arkansas * 
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Texas 
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North Dakota 
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Appendix C. — Twenty-seven Recognized Programs Offered Before 1900 
n (4-Year Institutions ) 
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